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In an early number of The Classical Journal (2. 
1) a former editor, in an editorial with the title 
College Editions of the Classics, made a harsh and 
bitter attack upon the college text-books that have 
been recently published in this country, on the ground 
that the introductions and commentaries went so far 
beyond the needs of college students as to be prac- 
tically of no service to them. He singled out, though 
without giving names, as crying examples, the edi- 
tion of the De Senectute, by Professor Frank Gar- 
diner Moore, of Trinity College, a book which I 
have- more than once heard referred to as a work 
of great discrimination, critical judgment and 
scholarship, and Professor Wilson's edition of Ju- 
venal, a work of which even a captious English re- 
viewer says (Classical Review, 17. 465), "We have 
now two good school editions of Juvenal instead of 
one" — the one being an edition by Duff. 

The editor in question remarks, "Present condi- 
tions in classical studies call for two kinds of edi- 
tions ; comprehensive editions for advanced students 
and instructors, and small editions, with brief intro- 
ductions and short notes, for college students". 

What is meant by the second class of text-books 
is presumably indicated by a recent edition of the 
Phormio of Terence (Scott, Foresman & Co.) by 
the writer of the editorial quoted. Certainly this 
edition does not suffer from any of the qualities 
ascribed to the editions just mentioned, either in 
the editorial or by the critics. It looks as if it 
might have caused a busy editor two weeks' work 
or even less time if he had the services of a 'sten- 
ographer, and as the editorial referred to really did 
touch upon a proper subject for discussion it is re- 
grettable that the example of the kind of book desired 
should prove such a trivial performance. 

It is true that most of our college text-books con- 
tain more material than is either needed by or is 
to be studied by the college student, but it does not 
necessarily follow that because that is the case they 
are improper books to put into the hands of college 
students. If college students are so inadequately 
prepared that they need assistance only of the ele- 
mentary kind that this edition of the Phormio pro- 
vides — mainly translation — the difficulty would seem 
to be one of earlier preparation. To restrict college 
text-books to such a style of commentary is to de- 



prive the bright student of any chance of making 
any thorough study of the matter. Classical works 
are not in the same category as works in a modern 
tongue. They have proved their value and have had 
wide influence upon subsequent literatures. While 
teachers may differ as to the amount of time that 
should be expended in study external to the mere 
translation, still no one can feel satisfied with using 
a text-book intended only for the weakest in the 
class. 

Conditions in this country are not the easiest for 
classical teachers. We have no facilities for the 
publication of editions of strictly university grade; 
as a result the possibilities of intensive study by 
American scholars are very limited. I remember some 
years ago urging a colleague of distinguished ability, 
whose contributions to the study of Classics had been 
recognized both abroad and in this country, to em- 
body his work in the form of definitive editions. He 
replied with the question, "Who would publish 
them?" It is not to be expected that publishing 
houses which have to meet the competition of rivals 
and publish strictly as a business should accept, in 
any large measure at least, books Intended for the 
advanced student only, and consequently American 
scholars have been obliged to embody, the results 
of their study in college editions, or if they published 
elaborate and advanced editions at all, to do so at 
their own expense. The Germans themselves and 
our English cousins have not despised the same prac- 
tice, their principle being that the best was none too 
good for the college student. If the possibility of 
showing their ability in text-books is to be taken 
away from scholars, we should take away one of 
the great incentives to exact and painstaking investi- 
gation. Decrying ourselves is a very easy thing to 
do. It is a pity in some respects that those who 
decry have rarely contributed much to the sum total 
of American scholarship. To write a text-book that 
will sin neither in the direction of too much nor 
in the direction of too little requires qualities of 
scholarship, experience and discrimination which are 
rarely met with, and certainly until these qualities 
are united wa should do well to put before our stu- 
dents a feast even at the risk of some going hungry 
for lack of ability to choose, rather than to starve 
them with such nourishment as some recent text- 
books provide. G. L. 



